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IN LONDON. 
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T the Royal Aquarium theatre, Westminster, a 
determined effort is being made by Mr. Wybrow 
Robertson and his coadjutors to establish a regular 
series of evening performances. Afternoon dramatic 
entertainments have been tried with, we fear, but 
slight success; and now it is attempted to secure for 
the theatre a distinct position amongst the resorts of 
that majority of playgoers which takes its recreation 
in the evening rather than in the daytime. 

With the reproduction of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s Great 
Expectations, a play founded upon Dickens’s well- 
known novel of the same name, this experiment 
was made on Saturday last. A full company has been 
engaged, the stage appointments are in every way 
adequate, and there seems no reason why such enter- 
tainments as may in this manner be here produced 
should not hold their own. It may, however, be 
doubted whether the choice of the piece to be given is 
altogether judicious. When originally brought out at 
the Court Theatre, Great Eapectations was found to 
be, notwithstanding many good points of dialogue, of 
episodical construction, and of character-drawing, in- 
capable of sustaining the interest of its audience through 
a prologue and three acts. The novel which it 
closely follows is, perhaps, the most dramatic, save A 
Tale of Two Cities, of any of its author’s works. To 
say this, however, is, from a dramatic point of view, to 
give it but little praise, since it is a mere platitude to 
point out that the genius of Dickens is essentially 
undramatic. The very fact that he excelled and 
revelled in minute description was of itself anything 
but conducive to the dramatic development of the plots 
which sprang from his fertile brain. 

His tales, unlike those of Wilkie Collins, never seem 
to be constructed with the view, so to speak, of the exits 
and entrances of his characters. His incidents scarcely 
seem to be linked together by the definite motive needed 
in order to render them effective in connected stage 
illustration. With Great Eapectations Mr. Gilbert 
has aimed at doing something better, something worthier 
of the name of art than was attempted by Mr. Andrew 
Halliday in the case of Dickens’s most popular tales. 
He has not been contented with merely placing in a 
row upon the stage a string of well-known and well- 
loved characters, whose sole task is to repeat to us the 
familiar sayings, and to realize for us the familiar pecu- 
liarities of appearance and of habit which appeal to us 
chiefly in so far as they gratify our memory. He has 
striven to give usa play which should be something 
more than a mere panorama of Phiz’s illustrations, and 
should be animated by a symmetrical dramatic motive. 
That he has not entirely succeeded he himself would, 
probably, be the first to admit. Such a task as this, if 
he now undertook it, would indeed be a thankless one 
for the author of original work like that which Mr. 
Gilbert has given to the world. His play can at least 
be pronounced to have attained the average practical suc- 
cess which attends similar efforts, and we shall be 
surprised if Great Expectations secures a more favour- 
able career at the Aquarium Theatre than it had at the 
Court on its original production there. 
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The drama is, as we have said, adequately mounted ; 


| it }is, indeed, placed on the stage in a thoroughly 


creditable manner. The churchyard scene, the forge, 
and the old mill are all excellent specimens of Mr. 
Perkins’s scenic art. In the cast, Mr. W. Belford and 
Miss M. Brennan retain the characters which they created, 
the actor to the advantage of the piece, the actress, as 
we think, somewhat to its disadvantage. A better 
Orlick than Mr. W. Belford, always graphic and striking 
in parts within his reach, it would be difficult to obtain. 
There would, on the other hand, be no difficulty in securing 
a Pip who should not be hampered by the inevitable 
drawbacks attahing to the delineation by a woman of a 
comedy hero. Miss Brennan, ever bright and intelli- 
gent, plays her part in a way which is, of course, wholly 
void of offence, but she cannot escape from the physical 
impossibility of the labour which she undertakes. The 
sturdy, simple-hearted honesty of Joe Gargery is, upon 
the whole, well rendered by Mr. James Fawn, an actor 
who has evidently been wasted upon most of the efforts 
hitherto associated with his name. Mr. F. Dewar is 
very happily placed as the blunt lawyer, Mr. Jaggers ; 
and he is an actor whom it is not always easy to place 
to the best advantage. By Mr. Edgar the somewhat 
incomprehensible Magwitch is cleverly sketched, and 
indeed the company is, for the most part, tolerably well 
able to respond to the calls upon it made by the work 
undertaken. It is, however, to be feared that even 
acting of greater interest than any now offered would 
fail to gain for Great Expectations any firm hold 
upon playgoers’ sympathies. 


Of the few plays left by Mr. G. W. Lovell, the 
Wife’s Secret is certainly not the best. It is weak in 
construction, and sometimes in interest, and, although 
written in five acts, is really no more than a 
three-part piece. Those parts, taken in the order 
of their dramatic importance, are Lady Eveline 
Amyott, Sir Walter Amyott, and Jabez Sneed. 
Lord Arden may be considered a part, seeing 
that the secret is connected with his presence in the 


play ; but at best it is a character of the faintest draw- 


ing, a mere lay figure upon which the action turns. 
Mr. Neville probably chose the piece because it at once 
promised to please his audience for a time, and afforded 
himself and Miss Pateman an opportunity of appearing 
in characters completely suited to them. In the poetic 
tenderness, human passion, and generous enthusiasm of 
Sir Walter Amyott Mr. Neville finds a congenial: 
element, and he must be heartily congratulated on 
his performance throughout. By her impersona- 
tion of Lady Amyott Miss Pateman may be said 
to have satisfied the expectations that were 
formed of her when she played Lady Clan- 
Clancarty. If her voice has lost something in richness 
it is yet capable of expressing many emotions. She 
again proves that she has force, passion, intensity, and 
considerable sympathy, but in the fourth and fifth 
acts her sufferings under the unjust accusation are some- 
what over coloured. 

Mr. Robert Pateman played Jabez Sneed (originally 
represented by Mr. Benjamin Webster) with great 
force, though the subtle knavishness, the Iago-like 
cunning of the Roundhead servitor was wanting. If 
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the performance had been pitched in a lower key, and 
masked by a more sustained equality, it would, we 
think, have been quite as forcible. Miss Camille 
Dubois, as Maud, the waiting-woman to Lady 
Aymott gave a bright and really refreshing picture of a 
pretty Puritan, and was deservedly applauded. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson was said to be suffering from illness, 
and the part allotted to him, Lord Arden, was taken by 
a gentleman of whom it is kindest to say nothing. Of 
the other performances it is unnecessary to speak. 
Mr. Neville has every reason to be satisfied with 
the favour shown him by his friends last evening the 
occasion of his benefit, and by the applause bestowed 
upon a performance characterised by careful study and 
high intelligence. It only remains to be added that 
the revival is for a short time only. 


Amongst the most flourishing of the theatres just 
‘now is the Strand, where Babes and Beetles and Trial 
by Jury are preceded by that neatest of one-act 
comedies, The Dowager, a piece which enables Miss 
Ada Swanborough to prove that the comparative rarity 
of her recent appearances upon the stage is not to any 
falling-off in her well-tried comedy art. In Trial by 
Jury the important réle of the Judge is now allotted to 
Mr. G. Leitch, with satisfactory results. 


At Drury Lane the unhappy Haske is now supple- 
mented by the revival of the well-worn Corsican 
Brothers; but the manner in which the principal 
characters are rendered by Messrs. H. Sinclair and 
Howard Russell is not such as to give the representa- 
tion any artistic value. The best thing, indeed, about 
the performance is, perhaps, the ballet boldly introduced 
into the second act of the melodrama. It is, however, 
obvious that The Corsican Brothers is given only as a 
stop-gap, since The Colleen Bawn is promised here for 
Saturday next. 


Mr. G. A’Beckett and Mr. A. Cellier have provided 
for the clever German Reed company a new first part 
called Two Foster Brothers, and given at St. George’s 
Hall for-the first time on Monday last. Mr. Cellier’s 
music is tuneful and bright, and Mr. A’Beckett’s 
dialogue is witty and to the point; but somehow the 
two do not seem to coalesce so well as the rest of the 
entertainments prepared for this special purpose. The 
interpretation is all that could be desired, both musi- 
cally and dramatically. As the contrasted foster 
brothers Mr. A. Reed and Mr. Corney Grain are 
particularly well-fitted with the parts in which they 
are strongest; and Miss Leonora Braham is now 
adding to her pleasant singing a considerable amount 
of skill in character-acting, her attempt at “ Zummer- 
zetshire” dialect being very carefully sustained. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 
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AST week Mr. Phelps’s engagement at Manchester 
was brought to a close. During this time he 
appeared as Wolsey, Richelieu, Job Thornberry, and 
Sir Pertinax MacSycophant. On Monday and 
Tuesday Mr. Charles Mathews played in My Awful 
Dad at Preston, supported by Mr. R. Edgar as Prince 
Kotchakoff and Miss Grace Edgar as Matilda Wedd- 
again. Mr. Reginald Moore appeared at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin, in Mr. Arthur Matthison’s adapt- 
ation of Enoch Arden, which proved decidedly success- 
ful. 
Mr. Barry Sullivan was to have commenced an 
engagement at Newcastle on the 12th inst. as Richard 
III., but as the hour for opening the doors approached 
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the management circulated a notice that he would not 
be able to appear. Towards the end of his engage- 
ment at Edinburgh, Mr. Sullivan suffered from a 
severe cold, and on the 10th, while performing Macbeth 
he could speak only with difficulty. On the Monday 
he was informed by the doctor who attended him that 
he could travel only at great risk. Immediately on 
learning Mr. Sullivan’s inability to commence his 
engagement the management of the theatre made 
the announcement as public as possible; and if 
they could not prevent people from coming to the 
theatre in the expectation of witnessing Mr. Sulli- 
van’s performance, they took care that no one 
should enter without being made aware of the 
change. Mr. J. F. Cathcart at once readily under- 
took to play Richard, and gave an effective repre- 
sentation of the character. At the close of the per- 
formance he came in front of the curtain in answer to 
loud and repeated calls, and expressed his gratitude for 
the kind attention and generous applause which had 
attended his efforts. It was always, he said, hard work 
for an actor to become a substitute before a disappointed 
audience, and he believed he was not far wrong in 
thinking that the favour with which he had been re- 
ceived was due in a great measure to the remembrance 
the audience had of his late father. 

Arrah na Pogue was revived at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Glasgow, on Monday, with Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. William in the chief parts. ‘“ The charm 
of Mrs. Williamson’s performance last evening,” says the 
Glasgow News, “was first her singing, and next her 
archness of tone and gesture; in the more pathetic 
portions she is comparatively less successful. Her 
husband, on the other hand, has unusual power in 
the way of indicating feeling, which he expresses with 
becoming naturalness—with a pleasing absence or the 
usual stage ‘business.’ Tears seem to come readily 
to his eyes, and give way quite as readily to smiles. 
He is unquestionably one of the best Irish comedians 
on the stage. Specially good last night was the sudden 
burst at the end of the first act, where Shaun takes 
upon himself the blame of harbouring The M‘Coul. 
Here his demeanour was so appropriate and affecting as 
largely to induce the recall which was given both to 
himself and Mrs. Williamson. The latter was seen to 
most advantage histrionically in the opening meeting 
with Shaun, in which her coquetry was extremly pleas- 
ing. Elsewhere she was always excellent, if not 
powerful. Both artists were recalled at the end of 
each act. A similar compliment was accorded to Mr. 
Groves (Michael Feeney) at the end of the second act.” 

Edinburgh playgoers had but little to complain of. 
In the first place, Miss Jenny Lee appeared at the 
Theatre Royal in Jo. Her performance as described by 
the Scotsman as “ marvellous.” Miss Lee, the critic adds, 
has thoroughly grasped the novelist’s intention, and 
reproduces it with a pathos and a fidelity so intense as 
to be almost painful. In every gesture, every look, 
every tone of her voice, there are expressed the utter 
desolation, the inborn distrust, of the poor pariah whose 
whole life has been a struggle for mere existence, and 
to whom kind treatment is an experience so rare that,. 
save when given by those who are almost as forlorn and 
friendless as himself, it bewilders him, even while it 
inspires him with dog-like gratitude. A part such as 
this is beyond the range of ordinary stage-experience, 
and to express it so as to make it thoroughly intelligible, 
and yet to avoid all traces of exaggeration, implies 
the command of exceptional histrionic resources and 
great original power. This feat Miss Lee unmis- 
takably performs. At the Princess’s Theatre, 
Mr. Pitt’s comedy company played Mr. Frank 
Marshall’s False Shame—a work which makes us 
regret that the author does not devote more of his time 
to the drama. Finally, Flying Scud was revived at 
the Queen’s Theatre. 
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Si Slocum, we regret to state, was well received 
during the week at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Birmingham. Miss; Carlotta Leclerq and Mr. John 
Nelson, who were recently married at York, appeared 
with other members of Mr. John Chute’s Company 
at Greenock. At Liverpool the bills of the Royal 
Alexandra Theatre were filled by the Shaughraun; 
the Royal Amphitheatre relied upon the 7wo Orphans, 
and the Lady of Lyons, with W. Rignold in the leading 
parts, and Mr. Charles Dillon appeared at the Rotunda 
Theatre as Belphegor. Mr. Wm. Duck’s Company 
played Our Boys and Married in Haste at Plymouth ; 
while a new and “original” comedy by Mr. Frank 
Harvey, entitled Glitter: or False and True, was 
brought out at Sheffield. 





IN PARIS. 
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HENNEQUIN, it has been pleasantly re- 

e marked, ought to receive a medal for saving 

life. Le Procés Vauraudieux, in the authorship of 
which he had a larger share than his collaboratewr, 
M. Delacour, rescued the Vaudeville Theatre at the 
eleventh hour from bankruptcy, and the farcical 
comedy of Bébé, written by him in conjunction with 
M. de Najac, seems likely to have a similar effect upon 
the fortunes of the Gymnase. The character of this 
piece is far from being in harmony with the tra- 
ditions of M. de Montigny’s house. The authors 
seek to excite laughter, and that by means 
which even an unscrupulous writer of Palais Royal 
farces would hesitate for a few moments to adopt. 
Their success is unquestionable ; Bébé, both in its main 
incidents and in detail, is one of the most diverting 
productions brought out in Paris for some time. Bébé 
is the pet name bestowed upon Gaston, the son of a 
certain stupid Baron d’Argueville. The thoughts of the 
latter being devoted almost exclusively to politics, 
Gaston is brought up by the Baroness, who “ spoils ” 
him in a very wide sense of the term, and fondly 
imagines him to be a model of virtue and 
innocence even after he has arrived at the 
age of twenty-two. The action of the piece 
may be said to begin when a Breton gentleman, 
M. Kermanigou, the guardian of a young lady to 
whom Gaston is betrothed, arrives in Paris with a 
young and pretty wife. The Baroness, apprehending 
that obstacles will be thrown in the way of the match, 
expatiates on the strict morality of her son, which in 
her opinion renders him a very desirable husband. M. 
Kermanigou is not at one with her on this point. No 
man, he contends, should marry until he has paid 
court to three categories of the other sex—chamber- 
maids, women of the demi-monde, and married 
ladies—until, in other words, he has sown his wild 
oats. Gaston, as we soon learn, is exactly of Mr. 
Kermanigou’s way of thinking. He has already taken 
his degree in the first two of the schools mentioned by 
the guardian of his intended wife, and is awaiting a 
chance of distinguishing himself in the third. His 
choice, of course, falls upon Madame Kermanigou 
herself ; and the worldly-wise guardian, not wishing 
to have his theory carried into practice at the expense 
of his own honour, has the marriage of his ward 
and Gaston solemnised without delay. To convey an 
adequate idea of the comic force of Bébé a detailed 
description of the piece would be necessary, and this 
we have not sufficient space to give. In the second act, 
however, there is a scene which ought not to be passed 
over. Gaston takes advantage of the absence of his 
parents to entertain some women of doubtful character, 
Petillon, a gentleman employed to prepare him for the 
law, aiding and abetting. The company have just 





begun to dance to the music of a pianoforte when 
the voice of the Baron is heard at the door. The 
women are out of sight before he enters; but how can 
the music be explained? Petillon—who, although 
fifty years of age, and apparently of strict principles, is 
at heart a debauchée, and whose eyes twinkle through 
a pair of spectacles as his pupils recount their exploits 
—proves equal to the emergency. To fix the Code in 
the brains of his pupils, he says, he has had music set 
to it, and each in singing becomes a legist. He then 
chants some couplets improvised from No. 315 and 
other articles. This character, which may be accepted 
as original, is sustained by M. St. Germain with 
marvellous effect. The cast is generally good, M. 
Achard being the Gaston, M. Landrol the Kermanigou, 
and M. Francis the Baron. 

La Perichole has been reproduced at the Theatre des 
Variétés. Madame Judic proves no unworthy successor 
to Mdlle. Schneider in the principal part. In reciting 
the letter of the itinerant songstress to her lover she 
was particularly impressive. M. Dupuis was again the 
Piquillo, and M. Blum the Great Chamberlain. On 
Tuesday last Dora was played for the fiftieth 
time. After the curtain fell the players supped 
together in the foyer des artistes. Then a piano 
was brought into requisition; Celine Montaland 
sang her famous boléro, and a dance followed. Only 
those engaged in the piece were present, but we are 
informed that the night (we cannot say evening) was 
spent most joyously. The piece to come after Dora, 
by the way, is one by M. Cormon, which in its turn 
will be succeeded by The Club, by M. Cohen. M. 
Hennequin’s Cherchez La Femme is also in rehearsal 
at the Vaudeville. George Sand’s Mauprat, originally 
produced at the Odéon in 1853, is to be revived at 
that theatre. We may expect to see it early in April. 
The works of Duvert, the vaudeville writer, are being 
collected ; the first volume has just appeared. 

M. Lafontaine and Madame Victoria Lafontaine 
have returned from Nice, and reappeared on the Paris 
stage in a performance of La Jove Fait Peur at the 
Ambigu Comique on the 11th inst. 





IN VIENNA. 
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5 heen principal dramatic event we have to record this 
week in Vienna is the production at the Stadt- 
Theater of a German version of MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s L’Ami Fritz under the title of Freund 
Fritz. A propos of this play, our readers will remember 
the futile efforts made by a certain political party to 
excite public indignation by bringing charges of un- 
patriotic conduct against the authors. When L’Ami 
Fritz was first produced, early in December last, at the 
Comédie Francaise in Paris, there was an unusual 
diversity of opinion as to its merits, some regarding it 
as a vulgar and tedious piece of realism, while others 
considered it a delicious and deeply-interesting idyl. 
The general public have since decided the question in 
favour of the play, which has run for over fifty nights 
and is still being played three times a week to crowded 
houses. The story of L’Ami Fritz is not very novel, 
being that of a determined bachelor of thirty-five, who 
is rather addicted to the pleasures ofthe table, and who, 
after a long resistance, at length succumbs to the 
bright eyes of sweet seventeen ; but the timeworn 
topic is treated with surprising freshness, and the 
characters are drawn with rare realistic skill. In the 
first act we find the bon-vivant hero celebrating his 
birthday amongst his bachelor friends and proclaiming 
his celibate principles. At first sight Fritz is not 
an attractive person, but by many cleverly-sug- 
gested traits of character our sympathies are 
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gradually gained for him, and before the curtain 
falls on the first act we find that he is far from 
being a mere selfish gourmand. The old Rabbi David, 
who is rather a disciple of the Vicar of Wakefield than 
of Malthus, strikes the keyfiote of the play by singing 
the praises of married bliss, and makes a wager that 
Fritz will in the end prove false to his principles. In 
the second act a charming scene, in which Suzel throws 
down real cherries to Fritz from a real cherry-tree, shows 
us that Fritz is in serious danger, and that the Rabbi 
is likely to win his wager. This realistic picture is 
followed by a scene most effective in its simplicity, 
in which Suzel, drawing water at a well, is asked by old 
David for a drink, and at his request innocently tells 
the story of Eliezer and Rebecca in the simple words 
of Holy Writ, not perceiving its applicability to her 
own case till she has finished the story, when she runs 
away in blushing embarrassment. The’ simple plot of 
L’Ami Fritz is by this time pretty fully disclosed, and 
little is left for the third act, the most striking feature 
of which is the scene between Fritz and his old house- 
keeper, Catherine, when he informs her that she is about 
to have a mistress placed over her, whereupon she 
rapturously descants upon the sweet fruits of matri- 
mony. It is strange that a play of this pure and 
simple nature should be the main attraction this 
season at a house which was devoted last year to the 
highly-spiced Etrangére of M. Dumas jils, with its 
vibrions, and its disregard of all laws, from the Deca- 
logue to the Code Napoleon. The Vienna Stadt- 
Theater has also undergone a course of L’Etrangére, 
and other playsof that character, and yet its frequenters 
seem disposed to give as warmareception to the simple 
Freund Fritz as the Parisian public have done. If 
not distinguished by that rare excellence which 
characterises the representation at the Francais, 
from the most important down to the slightest 
role, yet the acting in Vienna is also remarkably good. 
There, as in Paris, the chief success in point of acting 
is achieved by the representative of the Rabbi David, 
of whom M. Got gave a very remarkable impersonation, 
characterised by great breadth of conception and 
finished execution. Herr Lobe makes the Rabbi an 
older man, and perhaps renders him more sympathetic 
than does the great French actor, and he works out his 
conception with great delicacy. Fraiilein Schratt is in 
her element in the part of Suzel, which in Paris has 
been quite a triumph for the blonde Mdlle. Reichem- 
berg. Frau Schonfeld gives a very natural portrait of 
the old housekeeper, Catherine, and succeeds better in 
the emotional scene in the third act than the clever 
but not very genial Mdlle. Jouassain. (By the way, 
how admirably Mdme. Nathalie would have played this 
part.) In the difficult title-réle Herr Bassermann does 
not so well sustain a comparison with M. Febvre. All 
the minor parts are efficiently acted. The mise en 
scéne, however, falls far short of that at the Francais. 

To turn to the Hofopern-theater. Wagner having 
withdrawn his prohibition against the production of 
any single opera of his trilogy, Der Ring des Nibel- 
ungen, apart from the others, Vienna, where the Music 
of the Future counts many enthusiastic devotees, has 
hastened to avail itself of the opportunity, and on the 
5th inst., Die Walkiire (the second of the trilogy) 
was produced at the Court Opera with great éclat. The 
innovations in the arrangement of auditorium and stage, 
of which Wagner made such a point in his theatre at 
Bayreuth, have not been imitated in Vienna. The 
orchestra has been lowered with satisfactory results, 
instead of being covered and entirely concealed, as was 
the case at Bayreuth. The Egyptian darkness in 
which the audience were enveloped in Wagner’s 
own theatre is not considered essential by the 
manager of the Vienna opera, who allows the 
spectators to see one another, a relaxation of 
which any but an infatuated Wagnerian will admit 





that they have much need during the inexpressibly 
tiresome scenes by which the composer-dramatist too 
frequently tries their patience. A bolder step on the 
part of the Vienna management is the excision of a 
considerable portion of the terribly protracted scenes in 
the second act between Wotan and Fricka, and Wotan 
and Brunhilde. For this the public are indebted to 
Herr Scaria, who made his acceptance of the part of 
Wotan dependent upon a free application of the pruning- 
knife, to which condition the management most reluc- 
tantly assented, the conductor, Herr Capellmeister 
Richter, being especially opposed to any excision, and 
giving his consent at last “with deep regret,” as he 
writes to the papers. The mise en sc?éne is in several 
respects much more effective than at Bayreuth, and 
both musically and dramatically the performance is 
hardly inferior to the original representation. Frau 
Materna, the original Brunhilde, still sings and acts 
that part with great power. Frau Ehnn, as Sieglinde, 
far surpasses the original representative of the character 
both in acting and in singing. Herr Labatt, as Sieg- 
mund, though inferior to Herr Niemann as an actor and 
declaimer, surpasses him as a singer. Herr Scaria has 
not the dignified demeanour of Herr Betz, the original 
Wotan, but has the important advantages of a powerful 
voice and a very distinct delivery. Not to speak in 
detail of the other parts, we may say briefly that the 
ensemble was admirable. The first performance lasted 
from six o’clock till half-past eleven. At the end of 
the first act the applause was tremendous, but the 
enthusiasm gradually declined as the performance 
progressed, and there were many signs of weariness 
before the curtain fell upon the last scene of 
this over-long musical drama. Die Walkire now 
alternates with Patti’s performances of Italian opera 
—Wagner and Verdi on alternate nights. 








IN MILAN. 





NHE performance of La Forza del Destino has, un- 
fortunately, not fulfilled the hopesof the manage- 

ment of the unlucky Teatro alla Scala, and the 
prospects of that establishment look gloomier than ever. 
Signor Gayarre, the tenor, was the only member of the 
company who rose above mediocrity. He sang “ like 
an angel,” to borrow the not very definite expression of 
a Milan critic. But neither his beautiful and powerful 
voice, nor the beauty of the music succeeded in avert- 
ing failure. Signora Fossa sang the leading soprano 
part with a tremulous voice, and her acting did not 
compensate in any way for her vocal deficiencies. She 
suffered much from a comparison with the last repre- 
sentative of the part in Milan, the brilliant Mdme. 
Stolz, who, it will be remembered, was heard in London 
in Verdi’s Requiem, when that work was produced at 
the Albert Hall under the superintendence of the 
maestro himself. To add to the misfortunes of the per- 
formance, the part of Preziosilla was virtually omitted, 
for Signora Mariani was not in full possession of 
her powers, owing to an indisposition which com- 
pelled her to solicit the indulgence of the audience. 
Two of the male singers, whose names we charitably 
omit, sang so terribly out of tune as to provoke 
many signs of disapprobation, and Lalloni, though he 
was applauded for his artistic singing of the baritone 
music of Fra Melitone, spoiled the effect of his singing 
by turning that comic friar into a serious personage. 
The choruses were moderately good, and the orchestra 
was excellent. The second performance of La Forza 
del Destino was a little better than the first, though a 
lady engaged to take the place of Signora Mariani 
(whose illness has been aggravated by her attempt to 
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sing at the first performance) came to utter grief. 
Signora Fossa was more successful on the second occa- 
sion, and was twice called before the curtain for her 
singing of the romance in the fourth act. An opera by 
Pinsuti, entitled Mattia Corvimo, is in preparation. 

While opera is faring so badly at Milan, we bear of 
two great successes in other Italian towns. In the opera 
house at Naples, Aida has been produced with brilliant 
success; the youthful Signorina Pasqua, who appeared 
in the part of Amneris, received enthusiastic applause, 
and her performance is described as an artistic revela- 
tion. At Trieste a brilliant triumph has been achieved 
by a very young débutwnte, Signorina Elena di Vasco, 
in the part of Eboli in Verdi’s Don Carlos. Besides 
possessing a very beautiful voice, this young lady is said 
to display a considerable aptitude for acting. 

To return to Milan, the only dramatic novelty we 
have to record this week is the production at the 
Teatro Milanese, on the occasion of the annual benefit 
of Signor Sbodio, of a new two-act comedy written for 
the occasion by Signor Musculus. Maria, as the piece 
is entitled, is a graceful idyl with a very simple plot. 
The principal attractions of the work are its natural 
dialogue, its sympathetic tone, and its well-drawn 
characters. These good qualities, supported by a very 
efficient representation, gained for the piece a most 
favourable reception. The pretty Signora Vaghi 
found in the title réle a part well suited to her senti- 
mental style, and Signora Giovanelli gave a very 
natural rendering of the part of a garrulous peasant 
woman, while Signor Giraud, the manager, and Signor 
Sbodio, the bénéficiaire, filled the parts of a lover and 
a good curé in a very satisfactory manner. The comedy 
contains two pieces of music composed by the Milanese 
maestro Andreoli. The first is a sweet and touching 
“ Ave Maria,” the beauties of which were not fully 
brought out, owing to the uncertain singing of the 
lady to whom it was entrusted. The other is a very 
effective and spirited chorus which was redemanded. 
At the Manzoni Theatre, the Moro-Lin company con- 
tinue their prosperous career. Gallina’s El Moroso 
della Nona was played on the occasion of the benefit 
of Signora Moro-Lin, and was so well received that it 
has since been repeated more than once. 

From Venice comes the news of the production at 
the Goldoni Theatre, of a comedy by Signor Giacosa, 
entitled Jl Marito amante della Moglie (The husband 
in love with his own wife), a light and elegantly- 
written piece, which was very well received. 





IN MADRID. 


_——eOo——— 


‘HE principal theatres of Madrid have made little 
change in their programmes since last week, and 
have produced no novelties. After one or two benefit 
performances, the Teatro Espanol has reverted to the 
drama O Locura 6 Santidad, which seems to have be- 
come an established favourite with the frequenters of 
that theatre. The rehearsals of Sefior Zorrilla’s Pilatos, 
a fanciful religious drama specially written for produc- 
tion during the Lent season, are being actively pressed, 
and it is hoped that the work will be produced before 
Easter. The Teatro de Cervantes is at present playing 
El Martir del Golgota, which, as its name indicates, 
belongs to that category of the religious drama which 
in the shape of miracle plays flourished ages ago in 
most of the countries of Europe, and has now departed 
from all stages but those of Spain. 

On the 10th inst. the Teatro de Villanueva, a bijow 
house much patronised by the aristocracy, commenced 
its season with a programme consisting of Lope de 
Vega’s comedy, La Nina Boba, and a farce by Romon 
de la Cruz, entitled La Casa de Tocame-Roque. The 








comedy was well played by established favourites for 
the most part; but the performance is chiefly worthy of 
remark because it brought forward a young lady, 
Sefiorita Mareno Novarra, who promises to do credit 
to the Spanish stage. 

At the Teatro de la Zarzuela, an Italian company 
directed by Signor Achille Lupi have for some time 
been performing with success a series of comic operas 
in Italian. Le Donne Guerriere and I Briganti, 
with which they opened their season, having exhausted 
their lease of popularity, the company have turned to 
M. Lecocq and are now playing an Italian version of 
La Fille de Madame Angot with the success which has 
accompanied that lively production all round the globe. 
Signora Maria Friggerio is the most noteworthy member 
of this very efficient company. She is not only an ac- 
complished vocalist, but also a finished actress. Her per- 
formance of the Prince de Conti in Lecocq’s Prés Saint 
Gervais is highly praised. It will be remembered that 
this was a favourite part of Mdlle. Déjazet in M. Sardou’s 
comedy, on which the opéra bouffe was founded. 

At the Teatro Real, opera of a different kind holds 
sway. Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du Nord has been success- 
fully performed several times in succession. A young 
lady from Vienna, Fraiilein Christine Hagyi, made her 
début under the name of Senora Ory in the part of 
Ekimona, and was much applauded. She has a pleasing 
voice of great compass. Mignon is in rehearsal, and is 
to follow L’Etoile du Nord. The new Spanish opera 
Lédia, to which we referred last week, is also being 
actively rehearsed. 








IN AMERICA. 





UF to the end of February there had been no 

dramatic novelties in New York, but our advices 
are by no means destitute of interest. One morning 
great consternation was caused by the intelligence 
that Mdlle. Aimée had lost her pet dog, a black 
and tan terrier, and had taken her loss so much to 
heart that she would not be able to sing that night. 
Incredible efforts were at once made to discover the 
precious quadruped, which in course of time was 
restored to its mistress’s arms. The actress then 
reappeared on the stage, “ Didi,” as the dog is called, 
appearing on the stage to share in the applause of 
the audience. Mdlle. Aimée’s Margot in the Boulangere 
a des Ecus is spoken of as a delightful per- 
formance. The Russian Grand Dukes, as usual, 
were among the audience. There had been a revival 
at Wallack’s Theatre of She Stoops to Conquer, 
with Mr. Lester Wallack as Young Marlow, Mr. John 
Gilbert as Hardcastle, Mr. Beckett as Tony Lumpkin, 
and Miss Ada Dyasas Miss Hardcastle. Lemons would 
be succeeded at the Fifth Avenue Theatre during the 
first week of the month by a new comedy from the pen 
of Mr. Augustin Daly, and Fifth Avenue was to give 
place in the bills at Booth’s Theatre to an adaptation of 
the Voyage dans la Lune. The Danischeffs was still 
the piéce de résistance at the Union Square Theatre, 
and Round the Clock at the Olympic. Mr. Coghlan 
was to play Hamlet for his benefit on the 10th. 

In the third week of February Miss Neilson was at 
Toronto. Her parting performance there was given at 
the Grand Opera House on the night of the 26th, the 
play being The Hunchback. After the curtain fell, 
says the Toronto Globe, “ Miss Neilson was twice re- 
called, and complied with the repeated demands for a 
speech. It was impossible, amid the noise near the 
entrances, to distinguish more than a few stray words 
of what was spoken, but she was understood to 
express a deep sense of the indulgence with which 
her performances had been received. Whatever 
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lengths of sea and land might separate her from the 
people of that city, they might retain the assurance 
that they would not be forgotten amid the travels 
necessitated by her professional career. Like Rosalind, 
she stated her willingness to ‘kiss as many of her 
audience as had beards that pleased her, complexions 
that liked her, and breaths that she defied not’; and 
she was sure that as many as had good beards, or good 
faces, or sweet breaths would, for her kind offer, when 
she made curtsey, bid her farewell.” The same night 
Miss Neilson was en route for Montreal. 

Mr. Montague was still playing at the Boston 
Theatre. Fox’s American Variety Theatre at Phila- 


delphia was totally destroyed by fire on the night of 
the 24th. 








EN PASSANT. 


—_+o-+-—__ 


ROM one of the conclusions arrived at by the Pall Mall Gazette 
in its article on “ Morality and the Stage ” we entirely dissent. 
The speeches of the Bishop of Manchester on the theatre, it says, 
have been received with “effusive gratitude” by the dramatic 
profession. For this statement, it must be confessed, there is 
some justification. Herr Bandmann, in a letter addressed to the 
newspapers last week, spoke of Dr. Fraser as “that kind and true 
Christian gentleman, who sees good in everything, even in a play- 
actor.” The Pall Mall Gazette also alludes to “ humiliating expres- 
sions of thankfulness ” from “ other quarters,” but what the expres- 
sions and the quarters are it does not informus. Certainly the re- 
mark does not apply to Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Forrester, the only 
members of the profession, as far as we are aware, who have 
publicly adverted to the matter. The former, in her speech at 
the Dramatic Fund dinner, simply said that “all honour 
was due to the enlightened prelate for his courage in braving 
prejudice ”; Mr. Forrester, responding to the toast of the drama 
at the dinner given by the Junior Garrick Club to Mr. Alderman 
Cotton, simply said that “the ban of the ancient fathers had 
been lifted by the kindly hands of a modern father.” In neither 
of the two speeches do we discover the effusive gratitude of 
which the Pall Mall Gazette complains. It is not too much to 
assume, therefore, that the writer of the article rested his case 
exclusively upon Herr Bandmann’s letter. Now, the bad taste of 
that letter has been strongly denounced in many quarters, and 
the Pall Mall Gazette had no right to accept the German actor as 
the spokesman in so important a matter of the English dramatic 
profession. Herr Bandmann may te transported with joy to find 
a bishop standing up for the dramatic profession, but the majority 
of his brethren in England have accepted the speeches of 
Dr. Fraser as a necessary concession to the spirit of the age, as 
another proof that the narrow prejudices with which the theatre 
has so long had to contend are at length disappearing. The pre- 
mises of the Pall Mall Gazette being without foundation, the 
conclusion which it draws from them—“ that actors seem still to 
be conscious of an hereditary taint of vagabondage about them» 
and that, though they call themselves ‘ artists, they have not yet 
apparently acquired that self-respect and that respect for their 
craft which is the first condition of its elevation to the true level 
of an art ”—must, of course, be disregarded. 


TuosE who are jealous of the dignity of the dramatic profes- 
sion will look with mingled contempt and anger upon the perfor- 
mance given at the Gaiety Theatre last Tuesday afternoon. 
Some time ago Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan formally retired from 
the stage, and their farewell benefit, we are informed, was as 
remunerative as could have been desired. Last Tuesday, having 
brought round them a company of “ distinguished” amateurs, 
they took what practically amounted to a second farewell benefit, 
admission to which could be obtained only by vouchers from 
persons of high rank. There is no point of view from which this 
proceeding can be defended. Both Mr. and Mrs. Wigan would in 
all probability resent the supposition that they had resigned their 
pretensions to the rank of artists, but if they are to be regarded 
as actors they ought not to have reappeared on the stage, even 
before so select an audience as that which assembled to see 
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them last Tuesday. If, however, Mr. and Mrs. Wigan were- 
justified in reappearing, they would have done well not to fling 
the words “ Admission by vouchers only” in the teeth of the 
many old playgoers who stood by them in bygone times, 
and who would have been more than pleased to see them 
again. Mr. and Mrs. Wigan have deliberately insulted the public 
to whom they owe so much, nor will such an exhibition of bad 
taste, to use no harsher term, be readily forgotten. 


Last Wednesday night Our Boys was represented for the seven 
hundredth consecutive time at the Vaudeville Theatre—a “ run” 
to which no parallel can be found. Mr. James and Mr. Thorne 
may be warmly congratulated upon their success, for both as 
actors and as managers they have deserved well of the play-going 
public. That success, however, is gained at a heavy cost. Long 
“yuns” deprive the actor of the advantage of appearing in various 
characters at short intervals, and tend insensibly to render his act- 
ing mechanical, and wanting in colour and spontaneity. That 
this has been the case with the Vaudeville company it 
would be too much to affirm; but such a result will not take us by 
surprise. The popularity of Our Boys asa play is to be explained 
by the smartness of the dialogue and the strong human interest 
of the incidents, and in Mr. James’s performance of Perkyn 
Middlewick we may discover another example of genuine his- 
trionic art. 


TuosE who hesitate to accept the story related in our last issue 
under the head of “ America” should remember that Mr. Sothern 
is an incorrigible practical joker. Three or four years ago, Mr. 
Florence, returning home late one night, found on his dining-room 
table a tender note in what appeared to be a lady’s hand- 
writing. His correspondent was unknown to him, and a close 
examination of the note led him to the conclusion that it had 
been sent by his friend Mr. Sothern. Fortunately, Mrs. Florence 
had gone to bed before it arrived. The tragedian immediately 
wrote and despatched a furious letter to his tormentor 
denying that the latter was either an actor or a gentle- 
man, and indulging freely in strong epithets. The next 
day he felt disposed to treat the matter as a joke, but 
the letter could not be recalled. Some weeks afterwards 
he met Mr. Sothern in the Broadway. “Ah, Florence, how 
do you do? you're quite a stranger.” “ Well, I feared the letter 
I wrote to yo would put an end to our friendship.” “The letter 


you wrote to me? Ah, yes; I remember. Something like ‘ no. 


actor, no gentleman.’ But, then, no name was at the bottom. I 
guessed it was intended for Boucicault, so I re-directed the 
letter (imitating your handwriting on the envelope) and sent it to 
him.” 

Remarks having been made in certain quarters upon “ dramatic 
critics who produce plays,” apropos of the representation at the 
Park Theatre of a Fight for Life, Mr. Moy Thomas writes to 
state that he was not concerned, directly or indirectly, in the 
authorship and production of that drama. He adds:—* Soon 
after the republication of my serial story with that title by Messrs. 
Sampson, Low, & Co., Mr. Saville Clarke applied to me for per- 
mission to dramatise it, which I cheerfully gave, and which, 
indeed, I had no power, under our copyright laws, to refuse. -I 
am anxious to have it understood that I have never derived, and 
never shall derive, one shilling from the piece, and that no line 
of it was written by me.” The letter is not without significance, 


and may help to settle the vexed question as to the copyright 
of novels which are turned into dramas. 


SPEAKING lately of the revival of the Abbé de [Epée at the 


Odéon, we mentioned that Mlle. Vanhove, afterwards Mme. Talma,. 


was the first to create the part of the deaf-and-dumb boy. At 
the first representation a portion of the decoration of the frieze fell 
on the stage during the second act. All the performers retreated 
in affright, with the exception of Mlle. Vanhove, who, although 
nearly struck by the falling mass, did not stir nor utter a cry. 
“How did you manage not to cry out? Why did you not with- 
draw when you heard the crash?” asked her comrades when the 
curtain fell. “You forget,” she replied, “that since I am deaf 
and dumb in the piece, I could neither call out nor be supposed to 
hear what was going on !” 


THE Atheneum makes a timely suggestion. “ Theatrical 


biography,” it says, “has been a fairly remunerative form of 
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literary labour, and it is strange to see the neglect it experiences 
at a time at which interest in the drama is reawakened. It 
seems likely, unless some steps are soon taken, that all knowledge 
concerning the lives of men like G. V. Brooke, Robson, and 
others belonging to the middle of the present century will be 
completely lost. A short volume containing the principal 
particulars in the lives of actors of recent times should be a boon 
to the playgoer.” 


Two additions have to be made to our list of the late Mr. 
Oxenford’s contributions to the stage. In 1842, being then 
in his thirtieth year, he prepared for the Surrey Theatre an 
adaptation of a German romantic drama, entitled Apol/yon, or the 
Great Fiend. The scene is laid in a German fair, and one of the 
characters was played by Mr. William Smith. Mr. Oxenford’s 
name did not appear in connection with the piece. Then Mr- 
Thomas Mowbray reminds us that about ten years ago Mr. 
Oxenford wrote for the Royalty Theatre the libretto for Felix, 
or the Festival of Roses, the music of which was supplied by Herr 
Meyer Lutz. 

A very unusual compliment has been paid to Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, at Copenhagen, as an acknowledgment of the general 
admiration which she has earned there. The king personally handed 
to her the Danish decoration “ Literis et Artibus””—a decoration 
which is all the more coveted that it is very rarely bestowed, 
especially on foreigners. The impresario and basso, M. Behrent, 
received at the same time a ring having the cipher of the 
king set in diamonds on blue enamel. Mdme. Trebelli has left 
for Vienna, but has made arrangements to return to Copenhagen 
in September. 


Last Saturday week Mr. Toole was suffering so severely from 
the gout that he could scarcely get through his part in Artful 
Cards, and the audience, acceding to a request made to them at 
the fall of the curtain, consented to forego the pleasure of seeing 
him in Robert Macaire. Coming forward immediately afterwards, 
he “thanked the audience for their great kindness towards him, 
and hoped it would not occur again.” 


Princess BEATRICE was present one night last week at the 
Lyceum to see Mr. Irving as Richard III. 

Mn. JEFFERSON, we are much pleased to state, will defer his 
departure from England for another twelvemonth, and, mindful 
of the success of his Mr. Golighty at the performance for the 
benefit of Mr. Compton, will appear in several light comedies, 
Meanwhile he continues at work on the pictures which he intends 
to exhibit in public this year. 

Tue fittings and effects of the old Opera Hotel in Bow-street, 
have just been sold. Before the Closing Act of 1855 passed 
this was one of the “late” houses of London, and was much 
frequented by actors. 

THE English actors in New York have collectively subscribed 
£4 towards the fund for erecting a monument to the memory of 
the late Mr. George Belmore. 


“Trur TO THE Corr” will be revived at the Adelphi Theatre 
on Saturday next. Mr. Henry Ferrand has been engaged to play 
in it. 





THE NEW HISTRIOMASTIX.* 


HE letter from the Dean of Carlisle to the Rock, 
which we quoted last week, contained a reference 

to a pamphlet of the Dean’s, entitled The Stage, 
Ancient and Modern. This we determined to lay our 
hands upon, for we have a mania for the eccentricities 
of literature, and we never doubted that a man who 
could betray such illiberality in a letter would be 
certain to prove himself the type of bigotry in a book. 
But even before we opened the book the nature of its 
contents was placed beyond doubt. The Dean’s produc- 
tion is asmall duodecimo volume of sixty-seven pages 
in leaded long primer, and in its trim compactness 
and the tout ensemble of its get-up irresistibly 





* The Stage, Ancient and Modern: its Tendencies on Morals and 
Religion. A Lectur: by Francis Close, D.D., Dean of Carlisle. 
Loadon: Hatchard, Piccadilly, London. 
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reminded us of “ A Christmas Present for a Good Boy,” 
or * Aunt Mary’s Advice to her Little Nieces.” 

The first thing we read was the “ Advertisement,” 
which informed us that the author, “ startled by the 
apparent sanction given to the stage by a worthy 
Bishop of the Church, hastened to send the following 
lecture to the press, delivered fully six-and-twenty 
years ago, but apparently now more needed. than 
ever.” Now it immediately occurred to us, that the 
Dean must have had an astonishing confidence in the 
perennial merit of his lecture to imagine that 
arguments which were coined to combat the excesses of 
more than a quarter of a century ago, should be found 
applicable to the altered circumstances of to-day, and 
we began to reflect upon the consequences which would 
result from a raw peasant rumaging out a rusty old 
flint-lock to repel an army provided with breech- 
loaders. But let that pass. 

The next thing that amazed us, for we were in a state 
of constant stupefaction from beginning to end, was 
the statement “ that the stage in all ages has proved 
itself to be a school of immorality and vice, that 
every effort to purify and cleanse it has failed, and that 
the best men connected with it have given up every 
attempt of the kind in despair.” This is the text of 
the Dean’s discourse ; this is the single chord 
upon which he incessantly harps ; this is the thesis 
which he has set himself to make out ; and had he been 
a medieval scholar engaged to prove that one 
and the same person can exist simultaneously in two 
different places, or that it is possible for any one to 
transfer himself from one point to another without 
passing through the intervening space, he could not 
have exhibited more ingenuity, and, we may add, a 
more reckless disregard of reason, in establishing his 
position. 

At the outset, of course, an obvious reflection occurs 
tous. That a man should sit down to discourse about 
the drama would seem to imply that the man must 
feel himself thoroughly conversant with his subject. 
Now, the Dean of Carlisle to be familiar with his 
subject must not only have neglected those theological 
studies which his flock fondly hoped he was pursuing, 
and have read largely in dramatic literature, but he 
must have frequently attended at theatrical enter- 
tainments ; in which case he should be willing to grant 
to others the like liberty, for it is possible that other 
men, with the same advantages of observation might 
arrive at totally different conclusions. In _ the 
event, however, of his not having undergone this 
preliminary course of training, it will be plain that his 
claim to be obeyed as a censor morum can only be 
regarded as utterly ridiculous. But this is an ad 
hominem argument, and we will not use it. We are 
quite willing that for the purposes of reasoning the 
Dean should be permitted to draw copiously upon the 
stores of his inner consciousness. 

“Tn order to avoid mere declamatory condemnation, 
and arrive at a just conclusion respecting the real 
tendency of the stage with regard to morals and 
religion,” the Dean proceeds at once “to take a 
bird’s eye view of the stage from the remotest ages to 
the present time, and herein we must first address our- 
selves to the Greek and then to the Latin stage!” 
Now, all we can say to this is, that if the Dean of 
Carlisle fancies that by beginning with the history of 
Greece he takes up the argument from the “ remotest 
time,” we can only compare him. to that eccentric 
bird of the desert who hopes to elude its pursuers 
by hiding its head in the sand.. Has the Dean 
never heard of the dramatic literature of the Hindoos, 
and of that Aryan. people beyond the_ barrier 
of the Hindoo Koosh from whom the Greeks 
themselves sprang, and from whom they inherited 
their language, their religion, their manners, and _ their 
laws? Apparently not, for Greece, he persists, “ with 
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its redundant imagery of gods and demons, is the 
undoubted birth-place of the drama.” “Comedy 
originated in Sicily; it was speedily imported into 
Greece, or rather Athens, for Athens was the birth- 
place and abode of the drama.” Now what does the 
Dean mean? If comedy originated in Sicily, how could 
its birthplace be Athens, and if its birthplace was Athens 
how could it possibly originate in Sicily? ‘The Dean 
can only escape from this dilemma by explaining that 
by drama he means tragedy ; and if that be the case 
we can only lament that he has never yet learned the 
difference between a generic title and particular term. 
And “be it observed,” continues the Dean, “ that it is 
in idolatrous countries alone that any traces of the 
early drama are to be found. Where the aboriginal 
worship is more spiritual or ideal, as in Persia 
and Western Asia, theatrical exhibitions were not 
known.” What! Are Arabia and Palestine not 
in Western Asia, and will the Dean deny that 
in either of these countries was created the most 
purely spiritual of all dramas—the book of Job 
itself? Now, either these countries were idolatrous, 
or they were not. If they were not idolatrous, it 
follows that the drama must have been practised and 
understood by purer-minded peoples; and if they were 
idolatrous, as they undoubtedly were, here is an in- 
stance of a spiritual drama produced in a land of gross 
idol and phallic worship. In either case Dr. Close is 
on the horns of another dilemma. “Still,” he asse- 
verates, “it must be remembered that the Greek stage 
not merely originated in idolatry, but was actually an 
idol temple; the whole performance was an offering 
to Bacchus.” Now here is one of those statements 
scattered through this Dean’s desertation which, from its 
terrible recklessness, actually takes away one’s breath. 
But he can only have one meaning. Will the Dean be 
good enough to point out the phallic element in Pro- 
metheus Bound, or the Seven against Thebes? Will he 
show how Bacchie tastes were pandered to in the 
Eumenides? Will he demonstrate that Antigone bore 
the thyrsus, and that Alcestis was merely a veiled 
Maenad, with the ways of a French ballet-dancer ? 
Until the Dean can prove these things surely he ought 
to confine his remarks to an audience of aged gentle- 
women. 

The Dean is occasionally amusing when treating of 
the Greek stage, but it is when he comes to review the 
effect of the drama at Rome that the singular character 
of his reasoning comes out in strongest colours. We 
will not stop to inquire how a comedy of Plautus or of 
Terrence, which careful dignitaries of the Church con- 
tend have an ennobling influence on the Westminster 
scholars when acted by them at Christmas, could have 
had a tendency to spread corruption among the 
population of the Seven Hills; but we would ask of 
Dr. Close by what principle of reasoning it is, that 
when endeavouring to show that. the Roman stage was 
a promoter of immorality, he proceeds to describe the 
demoralising effects of “deadly conflicts between 
gladiators, and furious, cruel, and disgusting fights 
with wild and savage animals.” We admit that the 
principle which carries one. man to a prize fight and 
that which sends another see the play of Hamlet have 
neighbouring roots in human nature ; but to argue that 
both exhibitions have the like effect on the heart of man 
seems to us like contending that Monmouthand Macedon 
are etymologically the same word because they both 
begin with M. We submit that there is no more 
connection between a bull-fight and a blank verse play 
than between a needle and an elephant; and further- 
more, that when the Dean of Carlisle tries to prove the 
corrupting influences of the legitimate stage by 
painting the horrors of a gladiatorial combat, he 
only exposes himself to the charge of being grossly 
unfair. 

It will be obvious to any one who reads the Dean’s 
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little book that he lays more stress on the early history 
of the stage than on the stage as at present constituted, 
his object being evidently to lend weight to the argu- 
ment that what was imperfect in idolatrous countries 
long ago must necessarily be injurious in Christian lands 
now. This reasoning, however, seems to be dictated less 
by the love of virtue than by the fear of vice. The 
early Church itself was full of abuses, but it would be 
preposterous to conclude that because medizval convents 
were nests of crime, that because some popes and prelates 
were monsters of selfishness and sin, and because the 
masses were sunk in ignorance from which the 
ecclesiastics tried little to extricate them, that, there- 
fore, the Church is now as defective, and as little 
capable of performing the functions expected of it. 
‘‘These three descriptions of the histrionic art,” 
says the Dean: “ Mysteries (i.¢., Ministeria), Morali- 
ties, and Interludes—profane and pitiable produc- 
tions—constituted the basis of the English drama.” 
But must the English drama necessarily, therefore, be 
profane and pitiable now? We are optimists, and 
believe that things go on from worse to better. We 
will not offend the religious sensibilities of the Dean 
by asking him to examine those arguments of Messrs. 
Darwin, Huxley, and Haeckel, which seek to show 
that man, “the paragon of animals,” is but the utmost 
developement of a mollusc; but surely the Dean will 
admit that his own ancestors, to say the least of it, 
ran about the woods nearly naked, painting their 
bodies with woad, and eating their food without knife 
and fork ; and yet the descendant of those savages is 


now a shaven and well-brushed incumbent, with a’ 


large theological library, and a cellar of good port. 

After exhausting, to his own satisfaction, the historical 
aspect of the question, the Dean, then, with that 
nice theological instinct which warns him that an 
unseen legion of devils is much more dangerous 
than an army of palpable foes, proceeds to inquire 
into the less obvious evils of the stage, which 
he bids us consider under—({1) The nature of the 
subjects represented ; (2) The character of the 
performers ; and (3) of the audience. Now under 
the first of these heads, though limiting himself 
to the nature of the subjects represented, the Dean 
immediately begins to descant upon the immodesty 
of the ballet, thus entirely confounding matter with 
manner. A ballet is all manner and not matter. In a 
ballet there is nothing whatever represented but the 
pretty dresses and the ankles of the girls; in a play, on 
the other hand, the action of the piece, the character of 
the persons, is the subject-matter. A ballet bears the 
same relation to a piece which dessert does to dinner. 
It is nojintegral part of it, though it is a pleasing relief. 
The Dean, however, apparently cannot see the difference. 
Arguments, therefore, which he has never advanced to 
prove the immorality in the matter of our plays, we 
cannot, in all reason, be expected to confute. 

The Dean then passes to the character of the players 
and asserts that there is a degree of infamy attached 
to the profession. There may have been actors, he 
thinks, over whom the breath has never passed, but do 
not the exceptions prove the rule? We are glad at 
last to think that Dr. Close has not quite 
forgotten the maxims of the Latin Grammar, 
though his historical knowledge only enables him to 
assert that Garrick and the Kembles played to empty 
houses! Apart from blunders of this kind, however, we 
beg leave to point out the fallacy of the reasoning, 
which would infer that dramatic representations are 
demoralising because the players are impure,— 
if, indeed, they are so. One thing is certain, that 
however, much an actor or an actress may offend the 
proprieties of private life they cannot display their 
weaknesses whilst playing their parts, and the public 
need never know that the lady who plays Desdemona 
or Rosalind does not possess the same attractions of 
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character off the stage. “But,” says the Dean, “ it 
is not on the stage alone, nor- in the green-room, 
but in other parts of the building which could be 
named, and among the denizens of its odious purlieus, 
inseparable adjuncts to the London Theatres, like 
natural fungi produced by the poisonous Upas tree 
that spreads its foul branches over them; it 
is there that deeds of darkness are perpetrated 
of which it would be ‘a shame even to speak.” 
Now, what does this mean? Who has been imposing 
on the credulity of Dr. Close? Unless it be that the 
pinching of a cat behind the scenes to make it mew 
suggests to the Dean of Carlisle a most shocking act of 
cruelty to animals, or unless his religious sensibilities 
incline him to regard as impious the attempt to 
counterfeit with thunder-barrels the artillery of the 
skies, we are utterly at a loss even to guess what this 
erimen horribile inter Christianos non nominandum 
can possibly be. 

We have had no time, as we intended, to call on 
the Secretary of the Statistical Society to ask if he 
could furnish us with any facts illustrative of the stage 
as a social institution, nor have we been able to collect 
arguments from old pamphlets on the Stage Vindicated, 
of which there are scores; but two things occur to 
us. The first is the story of a Lancashire clerk, 
who, absconding with a large sum of money belonging 
to his employers, came to London, went to the Olympic 
Theatre to see the Ticket of Leave Man, and was so 
conscience-stricken with the moral of the piece, that 
he instantly retired and returned part of the stolen 
property to its owner. Herr Bandmann, in his recent 
letter to the newspapers, says :— 

“When the Theatre Royal in Edinburgh was burnt down, the 

cases of inebriety in that district rose fifty per cent. above the 
average, and from the moment of its re-opening drunkenness sank 
again to its normal state. Ina small town in Scotland, a clergy- 
man informed me that he is always grateful when a company 
of actors pay a visit to his town, because the streets are 
kept clear from idlers and the’ publicans complain of bad 
trade.” ‘ 
The Dean is prepared to argue, further, that could you 
purify the stage, and make exhibitions inoffensive as to 
language and expression, the stage would yet be 
demoralising in its tendencies. All that we can say, 
therefore, is, that we cannot accompany him any 
further. We must, therefore, leave him to pursue his 
reckless way alone, content to impart the general 
impression which his lecture has made on our mind. 

The work is not addressed to philosophers, for the 
author assumes the original purity of human nature ; 
nor to historians, for he confines himself to the annals 
of the stage in Greece, Rome, and England; nor to 
grammarians, for, apart’ from mixed metaphors and 
slip-shod sentences, the number of adjectives far ex- 
ceeds the number of nouns in the proportion of about 
2°27 to 1; nor to logicians, for there is hardly a sound 
syllogism from beginning to end; nor to chro- 
nologists, for he makes Mschylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles all flourish “about six hundred years 
before the Christian era”; nor to the statist, for 
there is no tabulated statement of the number of 
souls lost by their going to see a play; nor to any 
single class of men or women we can think of, except, 
perhaps, to those inquiring few who have derived the 
elements of a varied education from the well-known 
catechisms of Dr. Pinnock, and who revel in the 
publications of the Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews. 

Had the Dean of Carlisle devoted himself to a disser- 
tation on the precise difference between épuootcoc 
and dépovc1oc, or had he employed his leisure and 
his learning in trying to reconcile predestination 
with free-will, it is within the limits of remote 
contingency that his efforts would have been such 
as to secure for his book immunity from the pur- 
poses of the bandbox-maker and the butter mer- 





chant; but as it is, he has only added another 
to the long roll of reckless men who have covered 
themselves with everlasting ridicule by meddling 
with matters they do not comprehend, and will 
doubtless prove a fearful warning to all who may be 
tempted to forget the ne sutor ultra crepidam 
maxim. Of one thing we are as confident as that we 
breathe, and that is, that had the Dean of Carlisle lived 
and published his pamphlet in the days of Laud, the 
Star Chamber would have done with him as 
it did with Mr. William Prynne, of Lincoln’s- 
Inn for a _ similar offence; they would have 
expelled him from his University and degraded him 
from his profession; they would have ordained him to 
be set twice in the pillory, and to have his ears cropped. 
They would have commanded his book to be burned by 
the common hangman, and himself to be imprisoned 
for life; and we are in doubt, whether, had we been 
Secretary of State, and applied to for mitigation of the 
sentence, we could conscientiously, all things considered, 
have recommended the Crown to interfere with the due 
execution of justice. 





MR. CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 





E regret to announce the death of Mr. Charles 
Cowden Clarke, which occurred at Genoa on 
Tuesday last. Mr. Clarke was in his ninetieth year, 
having been born at Enfield towards the end of 1787. 
In his early life he was the associate of Leigh Hunt, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, and Keats, from whom he imbibed the 
taste for old English poetry and the Shaksperian 
drama which marked his after life. In 1833, five 
years after his marriage with Miss Mary Novello, he 
made his début in literature, and from that time until 
a comparatively recent period his name appeared before 
the public at long intervals in connection with works 
of high value. His Shakspere Characters, Chiefly Those 
Subordinate, and his Essays on the comic writers of 
England, published in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 
1871, are admirable, and his Moliére Characters will be 
read with pleasure and profit even by those who knew 
by heart the works of the first of French comic 
dramatists. For the famous Concordance we are 
ndebted to Mrs. Clarke. 





ANNALS OF THE IRISH STAGE. 


—— —oe— 


II. 


| our previous instalment of the history of the Irish 

stage we arrived at the period when Garrick went 
over to Dublin and spread there what a contemporary 
called the Garrick fever. The contagion did not seem to 
extend to Chesterfield, then Lord Lieutenant. When 
Sheridan and Garrick waited on him with candles after 
one performance, he spoke very kindly to the former, but 
did not even return Mr. Garrick’s salute, “so great was 
his Lordship’s desire, when in Ireland, to convince the 
people that his mind was entirely Irish.” But it does 
not seem that Sheridan obtained much, as far as the 
sequel of solid pudding is concerned. He hinted to his 
Lordship that he thought of forming an institution for 
the study of oratory. His Lordship was delighted at 
the idea, and on parting with Sheridan said with 
much fervour, “ Never let the Oratorical Institution go 
out of your mind.” Sheridan subsequently called upon 
Chesterfield for a subscription, on which he principally 
relied to found the institution. His Lordship presented 
him with a guinea. 

Sheridan set to work in great earnest to reform the 
Irish stage. The actors’ devotion to their art admits of 
no doubt; they got but little money, and that little 
irregularly. We are told that, when Sheridan took the 
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management of the theatre, Isaac Sparks, known as the 
great Isaac Sparks, received but the moderate salary of 
12s, a week; Dyer, a well-known actor, 8s., and 
Elrington, who stood in the first rank of second-rate 
actors, one pound a-week. What must have been the 
poverty of the rank and file of a profession in which 
the superior officers obtained such salaries it is painful 
to imagine. On one occasion the acting managers 
arrived at the theatre dinnerless. They watched with 
hungry eyes for the entry of a spectator. The first 
shilling purchased mutton, the second bread, the third 
beer, and so on till their hunger was appeased, and 
they were enabled tu impersonate Emperors or Merchant 
Princes with less conscious inconsistency. Sheridan 
determined that actors’ salaries and tradesmen’s bills 
should, under all circumstances, be regularly paid ; and 
afterwards, when dark days came, he was enabled 
to say “that not a demand upon him of any per- 
former whatsoever, from his first undertaking the 
management of the theatre, twelve months ago, to that 
hour, was left unpaid. 

Sheridan’s attempt to reform the stage led him 
into a memorable contest. Every “ gentleman” claimed 
a right to go behind the scenes and to stand on the stage 
during rehearsals and performances; and the students 
of the University seem to have been much more punctual 
at the rehearsals than at the lectures. Sheridan wished 
to alter such a state of things, but dreaded a “ row.” 
On the 19th January, 1747, however, matters were 
brought toa crisis. While Sir John Vanbrugh’s 4sop 
was being acted, the chronicle of the stage says, a 
“ young gentleman,” named Kelly, went to the theatre 
intoxicated, climbed over the spikes to the stage, and, 
having made his way to the ladies’ greenroom, used 
some offensive language. Sheridan had him conducted 
back to the pit. Later in the evening the young gentle- 
man pelted the actor with oranges, calling him rascal 
and scoundrel. Sheridan replied, “I am as good a 
gentleman as you are;” a speech certainly not com- 
plimentary to himself. The performance over, the 
young gentleman, forcing himself into the theatre, in- 
sulted Sheridan, who incontinently knocked him down. 
Dogberry was not more staggered at being called an 
ass than my young gentleman that “a scoundrel player 
should strike a gentleman.” He vowed vengeance on 
Sheridan, and he kept his word. The next night his 
comrades, some fifty in number, stormed the stage, 
slashed the decorations with their swords, and endea- 
voured to set the house on fire. These riots continued 
till they attracted attention from high’quarters. Law 
suits were commenced, and Mr. Kelly was found guilty 
and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment —a 
sentence which, on his petition and on Sheridan’s inter- 
cession, was in great part remitted. Therewith the 
laced coats vanished from the stage. 

One of the highest paid engagements ever made in 
Ireland during the last century was entered into by 
Sheridan in 1751, with Margaret Woffington, who was 
to have £400 for the winter season; but this vivacious 
actress was the innocent cause of the ruin of her muni- 
ficent manager, and of the most fatal calamities befalling 
the drama in Ireland. The actors, with about thirty 
or forty “lords and gentlemen,” had formed a club 
known as the Beef-steak Club, which met on Saturdays 
to dine and to spend a fewhours. There was a rule 
that only one lady should be present, and that lady was 
the “ gay, volatile, enchanting Woffington.” Her pre- 
sence was not agreeable to some, by whom she was 
suspected of being in league with the Court. At this 
moment Mahomet was brought upon the stage. The 
patriotic Irish considered the subject a political one— 
by what peculiar process of reasoning does not appear. 
Be that as it may, they attended in great numbers, and 
the house was crammed in all parts. In the play there 
are these lines :— 


“Tf ye powers divine 
Ye mark the movements of the nether world, 





And bring them to account. Crush, crush those vipers, 
Who, singled out by the community 

To gain those rights, shall for a grasp of ore, 

Or paltry office, sell them to the foe.” 


“Crushing of vipers” quite took the fancy of 
the audience, and a tremendous round of applause 
followed. A fierce cry of encore was raised, and the 
surprised actor, Digges, who probably had attached no 
meaning whatever to the words, was obliged to repeat 
the speech. Prior to a aecond performance of Mahomet, 
Digges consulted his manager, Sheridan, to know 
whether he was to repeat this speech should it be en- 
cored, The manager told him to doas he thought proper. 
On the second performance of Mahomet, the speech 
being again encored, Digges did not repeat it, but 
begged the audience to excuse him, “as compliance 
with their wishes would be greatly injurious to himself.” 
The audience took this to mean that the manager, 
influenced by the lovely Woffington, had forbidden him 
to repeat the speech. The audience raised a cry for the 
manager, who, fearing to expose himself to an audience 
in a state of Hibernian excitement, and, knowing pro- 
bably they would commence his trial by execution, 
changed his clothes and went home. The wrath of the 
audience soon bubbled over; they became furious, and 
having first handed the ladies out of the boxes on the 
stage, as the ancient British brought their women to 
witness the action, they fell to destroying wardrobe, 
scenes, and everything they could damage. 

So ended Sheridan’s attempt to sustain the drama in 
Dublin. He came to England, where he supported 
himself by lectures and oratory, and he obtained a 
small pension from George III. He compiled his 
“ Pronouncing Dictionary,” and, although Dr. Johnson 
sneered at an Irishman teaching Englishmen to pro- 
nounce English, the book became an authority, and has 
relative if not much positive value. He died in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. 

With Sheridan the noteworthy period of the Irish 
stage in its earlier era may be said to have closed; its 
later history we may at another time give our readers. 





“ MORALITY AND THE STAGE.” 


HE Pall Mall Gazette, in an article under this heading, says : 
“Tt may be doubted, perhaps, whether the cause of the 
drama is really served by occasional acts of episcopal condescen- 
sion. We can understand, indeed, the attraction which lies in 
the dispensing of these favours ; and do not wonder that here and 
there a bishop in search of a new sensation (to speak profanely) 
should be led to look for it in this quarter. It is ever sweet to 
patronise—doubly sweet when the patronage is received, as in 
the latest instance, with effusive gratitude. Traces of each of 
these elements of gratification are to be found in the addresses 
delivered by Bishop Fraser some little while ago in the Manches- 
ter theatres. We can quite imagine here that to the higher 
pleasure which the lecturer doubtless found in the discharge of a 
spiritual duty there was superadded a feeling of earthly satisfac- 
tion denied to Bishops who only preach in pulpits. What is less 
easy to understand is the delighted gratitude with which the 
Bishop’s gracious condescension has been received by those who 
were its objects—a gratitude which found its highest expression 
ina letter addressed to The Times the other day ty Hee Bandmann, 
who speaks of the Bishop as ‘ that kind and true Christian gentle- 
man, who sees “good in everything,” even in a play-actor.’ 
Such language seems to indicate that some of the effects of the 
social stigma so long attaching to the actor's art have survived the 
disappearance of their cause. Only thus, at least, can we explain 
such humiiiating expressions of thankfulness as have been called 
forth in this and other quarters by the mere admission of a Bishop 
that the maxim ‘ abusus non tollit usum’ is applicable as much to 
the dramatic art as to any other. For the professors of any other 
art—and all arts have at times been put to demoralising uses— 
would consider it as bordering on impertinence to be told, even on 
episcopal authority, that their vocation was not to be condemned 
unreservedly as pernicious to society, but that society should 
rather attempt to purify it and raise its tone. Actors, however, 
seem to be conscious of an hereditary taint of vagabondage about 
them, and, though they call themselves and are called ‘artists,’ 
they have not yet apparently acquired that self-respect and that 
respect for their craft which is the first condition of its elevation 
to the true level of an art. But while actors thus shrink from 
asserting their true position as artists, they are often but too 
ready—and the patronage of bishops does much to encourage the 
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tendency—to assume an entirely false position as moral teachers. 
Dr. Fraser’s discourse at Manchester has led to a revival of a good 
deal of the old nonsense about ‘the stage’ co-operating with 
‘the pulpit’ for the purification of society. It is to be 
hoped that actors may not, in their anxiety to distinguish 
. themselves from their so-called colleagues of the poses plas- 
tiques, fall into the fatal error which one at least of the most 
prominent of them shows a tendency to embrace, and attribute to 
themselves a moral mission. By so doing they will degenerate es 
actors without in any way regenerating society. How little 
effect is produced by attempts at direct moral teaching from the 
stage appears clearly enough from the fact that the plays most 
popular with the class which furnishes the largest number of 
criminals are precisely those in which virtue is most invariably 
triumphant ak vice most inexorably punished. That high art of 
all kinds may, in virtue of its elevating properties, have an 
indirectly moralising effect is possible enough. What is certain is 
that this effect must not be consciously aimed at by the actor; 
and that if and in so far as he does so he will probably spoil a 
good artist to make a bad preacher. Let him be content to give 
his audience the highest and most refined amusement which he is 
capable of giving, and leave morality to take care of itself. Let 
him add to the wholesome happiness of mankind, and he need 
not trouble himself about increasing its virtue.” 





NEW SHAKSPERE SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of this Society on the 9th inst., Mr. F. D. 
Matthew in the chair, five papers wereread. Thefirst was, “On 
the Witches in Macbeth,” by Mr. T. Alfred Spalding. The reader 
contended that the witches were of the ordinary type seen in the 
contemporary Scotch trials for witchcraft, and had nothing to do 
with the Norni; also that the subject was probably treated by 
Shakspere soon after James I.’s accession, because witchcraft was 
one of the king’s favourite subjects, and he had himself been 
present at the trial of the witches accused of and condemned for 
raising the storm in which he and his bride were in danger of 
their lives on their home-coming. Mr. Furnivall then reported on 
the arguments of Prof. March to prove youthfulness in the com- 
— of the play of Hamlet. The third paper was “On the 

lay of Troilus and Cressida;” and the fourth “On the Con- 
fusion of the Time in the Action of the Merry JWives, and 
Shakspere’s Devices to Conceal it,” both from the pen of Mr. R. 
Grant White. Troilus and Cressida is, the writer urged, 
Shakspere’s wisest play in the way of worldly wisdom. 
Ulysses pervades the whole serious part of the play: 
even the bold and bloody egoist, “the broad Achilles,” 
talks Ulyssean—-and Ulysses is Shakspere. The play is the 
only piece of Shakspere’s introspective work. Mr. Furnivall 
also read his own comment on the play from proof-sheets. In 
the paper on the Merry Wives Mr. Grant White showed that 
no night intervened in act iii. sc. 5 between Falstaff’s first and 
second adventures, but that his second was made to take place 
before his first, early in the morning of the same day on the 
afternoon of which he had returned from his first ; and this 
confusion Shakspere had skilfully concealed from his hearers and 
readers by interposing another scene between the two adventures. 
Finally, Mr. Furnivall read from Appian the speeches of Brutus 
and of Antony over Ceesar’s corpse, which had served Shakspere 
as the foundation of his own in Julius Cesar, and which Professor 
G. Guizot had lately pointed out. 





THE SHAKSPERE MEMORIAL. 


7c Committee of the Shakspere Memorial, Stratford-on-Avon, 

have issued their prospectus detailing their proceedings up 
to the end of 1876. By this it appears that a design for the 
Memorial Building was selected from twenty-five sent in for 
competition. The architects, Messrs. Dodgshun & Unsworth, 
are how.engaged in preparing the detailed designs. In the mean- 
time the foundations and basement of the theatre are being pro- 
ceeded with, and the first stone will be laid on the 23rd of April 
by the Lord-Lieutenant of Warwickshire, the Right Hon. Lord 
Leigh, Provincial Grand Master of the County of Warwick, &c., 
and the ceremony will be conducted with full Masonic honours. 
The sum at a guaranteed (£6,000) will only suffice for com- 
pleting the theatre so far as to be available for use, but without 
any of the ornamental details, and a further sum of £4,000 is 
required to proceed with the Library and Picture-gallery. If 
this amount could be raised at once the whole building 
could be proceeded with, and by the 23rd of April, 1878, 
would be ready for the gee with dike perform- 
ances of Shalkispere’s plays and a loan exhibition of pictures 
of Shaksperian interest. The ultimate object of the associa- 
tion is not to have a theatre open throughout the year, but 
to have a building available for occasional performances, and 
which may hereafter form the nucleus of a school or schools of 
acting under experienced and qualified teachers. In order to 
give a permanent character to the undertaking, and to prevent 
any liability to subscribers beyond the amount of their individual 
subscriptions, the association was registered under the Companies 
Act, and the freehold and other property is vested in governors, 
each of whom subscribes at least £100. Each governorship is 
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permanent, and may be transferred by deed or will. This insures 
a body who will act as trustees to the general body of subscribers 
The number of governors is limited to 100. They number at 
present thirty, but it is earnestly hoped that at least twenty 
additional subscribers of £100 will come forward, making up the 
number to fifty; and it is suggested that corporations, guilds, or 
societies might ———* subscribe Pe tang governors, 
thus having through their presiding officer a permanent voice in 
the management of the association. Any subscription towards 
the funds, however small, will be gladly received by the secretary. 


o~ 
Ghe Cheatre, 
A CRITICAL REVIEW. 
LONDON: TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 1877. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and Instructive. 











Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General Tom Thumb, Thimble- 
Rig Men, Nobblers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old Israelite, 


¥c. 

The LIFE and ADVENTURES of a CHEAP 
JACK. By One of the Fraternity. Edited by Cuarizs 
Hinptey, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings,” &c. 
1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** The author has added many amusing illustrations of the showman’s life, with 
anecdotes and sketches of character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era. 

Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous Stories of Magicians, 
Conjurors, Phantoms, Apparitions, Transformations, Sor- 
cerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clairvoyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CONJURERS. By Tuomas 


Frost, Author of “ Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” “The 
Old Showman and the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 yol., 
crown 8yo. 
“* Our readers will see that the author has provided an immense amount of 


entertainment for them. No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full of 
amusement and information.” —Era, 

‘*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his purpose successfully.”—Pall 
Mall Gaeette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys, Ducrows, Cookes, Battys. 


Hengers, Sangers, Sc. 
CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRI- 
TIES. By Tuomas Frost, Author of “The Old Showman 


and the Old London Fairs,” &e. 1 vol., crown 8yo. 


**A more interesting and amusing record can, indeed, scarcely be found.”— 
Sunday Times. 


** We must take leave of an interesting book with the remark that circus life 
has been fortunate in its bistorian.”’—Academy. 
Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Fiying Man, A Female 
Hercules, The Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 
The OLD 


OLD SHOWMAN and the 
LONDON FAIRS. By Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

‘* We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume. full of chatty and plea- 
sant a All who are interested in theatrical matters should read it at 

ce. —Lra. 
one One of the most amusing books of the season.”— Guardian. 

Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the Mitre; Coleridge and 
Charles Lamb at the Salutation; Swift, Addison, Dryden, and 
Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS in- 
cluding the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, &c. Edited by Cuar.rs 
Hinpiry. With Many Quaint Ilustrations. 


‘Mr. Hindley has brought together in this entertaining volume a mass of 
curious facts which are well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, reliable 
illustrations of the manners and customs of different times in our social history.’’ 
—Public Opinion. 

“Is a most readable volume.” —Daily Telegraph. 
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THE THEATRE. 





RURY LAN E. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. Cuatrrerton. 


At 9, 

THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 

Mr. Creswick, supported by Messrs. 
H. Russell, F. Tyars, G. Weston, P. 
Bell, R. Dolman, C. Fenton, James Jobn- 
son, Douglas, Evans, &c. ; Misses Leighton, 
Cicely Nott, Clara Jecks. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


At.7, 

THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
At 7.45, 
RICHARD IIL, 
Shakspere’s Historical Play. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Swinbourne, 
Brooke, Bentley, Mead, Beaumont, Lyons, 
Archer, Carton, Pinero, Huntley, Stuart, 
Lowther, Branscombe, Harwood; Miss 
Bateman, Miss Pauncefort, Mrs. Huntley, 
and Miss Isabel Bateman. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 

THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Mariz 

WI tton (Mrs. Bancrort). 
At 8, 
PERIL, 
Comedy, 
By Victorien Sardou. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. W. 
Younge, Mr. Newton. and Mr. Bancroft ; 
Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) 
Miss Buckstone, Miss Hertz, and Mrs. 
Leigh Murray. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 








At 7.30, 
FOLLOW THE LEADER. 


At 8.30, 
PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 
Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, C. Harcourt, 
Braid; Mesdames II. Hodson, M. Terry, 
M. Harris, and Mrs. Chippendale. 
Concluding with 
BIRDS IN THEIR LITTLE NESTS 
AGREE. 


ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 6.45. 
LITTLE GOODY TWO-SHOES, 
Pantomime. 

At 8.45, 

COLLEEN BAWN, 
Drama, 

By Dion Boucicault. 

Messrs. Charles Sullivan, 8. Barry, W. 
Terriss, F. Pyars, J. G. Shore, H. Vaughan ; 
Mesdames Rose Coghlan, Hudspeth, Taylor, 
©. Nott, Everard, &c. 

()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Under the Management of 
Mr. Joun Ho..inasHeap. 
At 7.15, 
BLOW FOR BLOW. 
Messrs. Terry, Barnes, Maclean, Charles, 
&ec.; Miss Littton. 
At 9.30, 
THE BOHEMIAN G’YURL, 
Burlesque, 
By Henry J. Byron. 

Misses Farren, Vaughan, &c.; Messrs. 

Terry, Royce, &e. 


Re°Yat PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 
A DAY AFTER THE FAIR. 





At 7.30, 
LOST IN LONDON. 

Messrs. S. Emery, H. Jackson, A. Reville, 
©. J. Smith, and G. Weston; Mesdames 
R. Coglan, F. Leslie, A. Mellon, &c. 

Conclude with 
ROBERT MACATRE, 
The Martinetti Troup. 








rT 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NEvItte, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.15, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 


At 7.45, 
THE WIFE'S SECRET. 
Messrs. Avondale, Vollaire, Warren, R. 
Pateman, Culver, Bauer,and Henry Neville; 
Misses. Camille Dubois, Patty Chapman, 
and Bella Pateman. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun 
HOLLINGSHEAD. 
Lod - 





At 7.15, 
TROMBALCAZAR. 
At 8.30, 
ARTFUL CARDS. 
Messrs. Toole, Bishop, Westland, and 
Misses Phillips, Hazelton, Leigh, &c. 
A 


t 10.15, 
THE STEEPLECHASE. 
Mr. Toole. 





RoOxar STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
THE DOWAGER. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, and Vernon; 
Misses F. Hughes, Brunell, and Ada Swan- 
borough. 

BABES AND BEETLES, 
Comedy. 

Messrs. John S. Clarke, Grahame, Turner, 
and W. H. Vernon; Mesdames L. Venne 
and Turner. And 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. Cox, Taylor, Marius, &c.; Miss 

Venn, Xe. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
THE MAGPIE AND THIMBLE. 
Followed at 8.15 by 
CORA. 

Messrs. James Fernandez, [Edmund 
Leathes, Beveridge, W. H. Stevens, David 
Fisher, jun., Harcourt, Paul Gray, Balfour ; 
Mesdames Telbin, Nellie Harris, Rosine 
Power, and Mrs. Hermann Vezin. 








AUDEVILLE THEATRE, 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. TxHorne. 
At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 


At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 





ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
By Tom Taylor and A. W. Dubourgh. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Mrs. Stevens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 


Me SOTHERW’S 
1876 and 1877 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
PHILADELPHIA, from March 12th. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y 





EDWARD TERRY. 
OPERA COMIQUE, 
Every Evening. 





ME. J. L.. TOOLE 
GAIETY THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


bd 





[Marcu 20, 1877. 





ME: DION BOUCICAULT, 
Address— 

London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 
M R. ODELL, Disengaged. 
Address— 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


ME. FURNEAUX COOK, 
Disengaged. 
Opera, Opera Bouffe, Concerts, and 
Oratorios. 
Letters to be addressed, 
Junior Garrick Club. 





ME. GEORGE HONEY, 
Letters to be addressed— 
Junior Garrick Club. 


ME. HORACE. WIGAN 
At Liberty. 
Address, 206, Euston-road. 


ME JAMES FERNANDEZ, 
GLobE THEATRE. 


Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 


R. CHARLES HARCOURT, 

As PYGMALION, in “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


R. HENRY FERRAND, 
ADELPHI THEATRE, 
March 24th. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 














M*: ANDREW HALLIDAY is 

prepared to deal with Provin- 
cial Managers for the production of the 
following highly successful Pieces :—“ THE 
GREAT CITY,” “King o’ Scots,” “ Amy 
Robsart,” “Rebecca,” “Little Emily,” 
“Nell,” “Hearts Delight,” “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” “Notre Dame,” “ Hilda,” 
“Daddy Gray,” “The Loving Cup,” 
“Checkmate,” “ Love’s Doctor,” “ Kenil- 
worth,” Burlesque, a New Edition.—A pply 
° Mr. Halliday, 74, St. Augustine’s-road, 
N.W. 


* E B E C € A”— 
The most successful Drama ever 
pres at Drury-lane Theatre. Twenty- 
our thousand pounds taken at the doors of 
the Theatre during its run.—Apply to Mr. 
Halliday, 74, St. Augustine’s-road, N.W. 


OTICE to MANAGERS.—“ THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Esq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to he 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 








~ PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 





Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 
Mr. W. PARKIN, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ., 
LONDON, W.C. 
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